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In the advanced state of civilization to which we have 
now attained in this country, we possess many ad- 
vantages of the highest importance, which are indeed 
essential to our daily comfort, but which, presenting 
themselves with unfailing regularity, pass without ob- 
servation, and almost without our being conscious of 
enjoying them. Among the principal of these may be 
reckoned an efficient and well-regulated system for the 
transmission of letters, not only through every district 
and into every nook and cranny of the British islands, 
but also to and from every part of our wide-spread 
dominions, as well as every other civilized country on 
the habitable globe. 

We cannot, perhaps, more forcibly present to our 
minds the great value of this institution than by imagin- 
ing what must be the condition of this country, in all 
its various relations, if a sudden stop were put to the 
active operations of our Post-office. What a check 
would this occasion to profitable commerce! How 
importantly would it interfere with that proper pro- 
portioning of supply to demand which is essential to 
the comfortable existence of every well-péopled country ! 
What losses would sometimes be occasioned by gluts,— 
what privation, at other times, by scarcity,—if the 
channels for information were closed by which the 
wants of each community are now regularly made 
known to every other! Nor would it be found the 
least among the misfortunes which such an accident 
would bring about, that the anxieties of friendship and 
affection on account of those from whom we might be 
separated would then be susceptible of only precarious 
relief. But it is unnecessary to enlarge upon this 
topic, since everybody must acknowledge that the 
destruction of our Post-office system would inflict upon 
the social body one of the heaviest blows that it is 
capable of receiving. 

In a very early stage of society, the rulers of every 
country would perceive the necessity of employing 
messengers for the transmission of their orders and 
laws to every part of their dominions; and as this 
necessity would be constantly recurring, it would soon 
be found advantageous—if not indeed indispensable— 
to organize a system by which the labour of such a ser- 
vice might be diminished, and its details simplified. At 
first, special messengers would probably be sought for 
as each occasion for employing them arose. The next 
step would be to appoint professional couriers, and to 
assign particular stations or posts between which each 
of these couriers should pass, delivering their despatches 
from one to the other so as to insure certainty and 
celerity in their transmission. It would not be long 
before individuals, seeing the. benefit accompanying 
this institution, would be desirous of profiting by it for 
the transmission of their own correspondence, and 
would willingly pay a compensation to the sovereign 
for such a privilege. Posts thus established must be 
considered as at once marks of civilization and means 
for extending it. It cari only be in an advanced condi- 
tion, of society that the private correspondence of a 
country would be so increased that the conveyance of 
letters would come to be a source of revenue to the 
state. ~ The Roman emperors established Posts, and 
the same institutions are described by Xenophon as 
existing in Persia in the time of Cyrus. But such ar- 
rangements must have borne but small resemblance to 
the systematic plans in operation at present for the con- 
veyance “of intelligence both public and private. In 
fact, it is only in times comparatively modern that the 
public convenience has required such institutions, or 
that they could have been made to support themselves. 
Three centuries ago the couriers, or foot messengers, 
that were employed in Europe for the conveyance of 
letters from one person of distinction to another, made 
their way slowly and laboriously over countries thinly 
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populated, and almost without roads. It is the same 
at the present day in the wild districts of South America, 

Humboldt informs us, in his * Vues Pittoresques 
des Cordilléres,’ that, in order to maintain a post 
communication between the shores of the South 
Pacific and the province of Jaén de Brancamoros, 
Indians are employed, who during two days descend 
the river Guancabamba, or Chamaya, and afterwards 
the Amazon river as far as Tomependa. The courier, 
before he commits himself to the water, wraps the few 
letters, with which he is charged monthly, sometimes in 
a handkerchief, and at other times in a species of 
drawers called guayuco, and this he disposes in the 
form of a turban round his head. In this turban he 
also places the large knife or cutlass with which he is 
always provided, less as a means of defence than to 
assist him in clearing the underwood while making his 
way through the forests. The Guancabamba is not 
navigable, by reason of a great number of falls and 
rapids ; these the postman passes by land, taking again 
to the water as soon as all danger from them is over. 
To assist him in swimming, the Indian provides himself 
with a log of very light wood, generally the trunk of 
the bombax. These men, who are known in the country 
as the swimming-couriers—e/ coreo que nada, have no 
occasion to encumber themselves with provisions, their 
wants being abundantly supplied by the hospitable 
inhabitants of the cottages which they pass on the 
banks of the rivers. 

Louis XI. of France, by a royal ordinance, dated the 
19th of June, 1464, established a system of posts in 
that kingdom, but only for the particular use of the 
court, and that he might be the sooner and more cer- 
tainly informed of any political movements in his own 
kingdom and in neighbouring states. In the beginning 
of the thirteenth century pedestrian messengers were 
maintained as a part of the establishment of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and these messengers were employed 
in conveying money and letters to and from that capital 
for the students of the university, who were at that time 
collected there from almost every country of Europe. 
The first organized plan for the transmission of private 
correspondence in France was formed in 1619, when a 
public letter-office was opened. A few years earlier 
than this last-mentioned date, the Count de Taxis esta- 
blished posts in Germany, at his own expense and as a 
private speculation. The scheme was, however, soon 
adopted by the government, on which occasion the Em- 
peror Matthias, in acknowledgment of his public spirit, 
gave to the Count, in fief, the charge of postmaster 
under himself and his successors. This was in 1616. 

Posts, for the accommodation of travellers, cer- 
tainly existed in England before the middle of the 
sixteenth century ; for, by the 2nd and 3d Edward VI., 
cap. 3, (1548,) the rate at which post-horses might be 
charged was fixed at one penny per mile. There was 
a chief postmester of England in the reign of Eliza- 
beth (anno 1581); and we learn from the ‘ Feedera,’ 
tom. xix., p. 385, that the office of postmaster for 
foreign parts was first created by her successor, James I. 
The Post-office erected by that monarch, and which 
was placed under the management of one Matthew de 
l’Equester, was employed for the conveyance of letters 
to and from foreign countries. On the authority just 
quoted, we are told that this office of postmaster for 
foreign parts was confirmed by Charles I., in 1632, to 
William Frizel! and Thomas Witherings, and the object 
of their appointment is declared to be “ the better 
accommodation of the English merchants.” In the 
same reign a letter-office for England and Scotland 
was placed under the management of the said Thomas 
Witherings, and the rates of postage to be charged 
were settled by the royal authority. This was in 1635 
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principal roads, and there was no certainty as to the 
times of departure or receipt of letters committed to it. 
Witherings, having been charged with abuses in the 
administration of his offices, was superseded in 1640, 
on which occasion their direction was commitied to 
Philip Barlamachy, but subject to the control of the 
kivg’s principal Secretary of State. In the confusion 
occasioned by the breaking out of the civil war, con- 
siderable interruption was necessarily occasioned in the 
management of the Letter-office. The advantages of 
the institution had, however, become sufficiently appa- 
rent at that time to prevent its falling info disuse, and 
the matter was speedily taken up by Parliament. 
Mr. Edmund Prideaux, who held the appointment of 
Attorney-General to the Commonwealth, was appointed 
postmaster by a resolution of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. This gentleman had acted as Chairman of a 
Committee of the House of Commons to which the 
subject of the Post-office had been referred, in order to 
determine the rates of postage that should be set upon 
inland letters. In the execution of his office, Mr. Pri- 
deaux first established (in 1649) a weekly conveyance 
of letters into all parts of the kingdom, on a plan 
whereby he could dispense with the services of several 
postmasters, whose salaries had amounted to 7000/, 
per annuin, 

In the same year the Common Council of the city of 
London attempted to establish another Post-office in op- 
position to that conducted by Prideaux ; but this specula- 
tion of the citizens was checked by the House of Com- 
mons, who declared, by a resolution passed the 21st of 
March, 1649, that “ the office of Postmaster is and ought 
to be in the sole power and disposal of Parliament.” 
The office was remodelled by Parliament during the Pro- 
tectorate, and rates of postage were then adopted which 
were continued until the reign of Queen Anne. The 
inviolability of private correspondence was by no means 
recognised even by so popular an assembly as the 
Commons’ House of Parliament during the Protectorate. 
So openly, indeed, was the contrary doctrine avowed, 
that we find it stated in the preamble to an ordinance 
of 1657, as a strong recommendation in favour of the 
institution of posts, that “ they will be the best means 
to discover and prevent many dangerous and wicked 
designs against the Commonwealth.” Whether any 
particular and responsible officer was then exclusively 
permitted to examine suspected correspondence, does 
not appear. In the present day any letters particularly 
designated may be detained in the Post-office, and even 
opened, by virtue of a warrant from any one of his 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State,—a proceeding 
which is not likely to be taken except on very strong 
grounds ; while any similar violation of the trust reposed 
in the Post-office, if committed without this warrant, 
has been rendered highly penal by act of Parliament. 
Some further improvements were introduced after the 
Restoration, by the act 12 Car. II. cap. 35, under 
which the king was empowered to “ settle a Post-office 
and appoint a governor.” 

The progress of this important political and com- 
mercial engine appears to have been very rapid about 
this time. Before Mr. Prideaux’s appointment, the 
establishment had cost 7000/. per annum beyond its 
income. In 1653 the Post-office revenue for Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland was farmed at 10,000/. 
perannum. At the time of the Restoration it brought 
in double that sum. By the Act 15 Car. II., cap. 14, 
this branch of the public income was settled upon 
the Duke of York, afterwards James II., and his 
heirs male ; and, in the year of that king’s accession, 
a further act declared that this revenue, which then 
amounted to 65,000/. per annum, should belong to the 
king and his successors, as part of their private estate 
for ever, and that consequently it should not be ac- 
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counted for to parliament. This grant was rested 
by the legislature at the Revolution; and in 1699 the 
revenue derived from the Post-office brought upwards 
of 90,000/. to the Exchequer. During all this time the 
same rates of postage had been levied, so that the 
growth of revenue gives an accurate measure of the 
constantly increasing utility of the institution, The 
rates have since that time been frequently increased, 
but the amount of correspondence throughout the 
kingdom has, notwithstanding, been multiplied in a 
still greater degree. 

In the year 1792, at the breaking out of the war 
consequent upon the French Revolution, this branch 
of public revenue produced 368,9701. to the Exchequer ; 
in 1801, the year of the Peace of Amiens, the sum 
realized from that source was more than doubled ; being 
843,976l.; and in 1814, the year of the Treaty of Paris, 
1,532,153/. was the net amount of revenue arising from 
the postage of letters. Since that time, the income from 
this source has not increased. ‘The year 1825 produced 
the largest amount of Post-office revenue, it having 
then reached 1,670,219/.; and in each year since the 
sum has been between 1,500,000/. and 1,600,000/. 

The utility of the Post-office, even as a source of 
revenue, must not be appreciated solely by the amount 
of money which it yields directly to the state, since 
it must be considered also as auxiliary to other 
Branches of public income. An institution by which 
the facility of frequent, punctual, and quick communi- 
cation is secured to the country, has higher claims 
to consideration than as a merely financial object; it is 
essentiai to the purposes of government, may be made 
to subserve all the ends of national policy, and is ne- 
cessary to the daily comfort and convenience of almost 
every individual in the kingdom. It has been justly 
remarked that, “ in a prosperous state of the country, 
the productiveness of this branch of revenue, in a finan- 
cial calculation, will be measured by the proportion in 
which, under judicious management, the institution is 
made to contribute to the interests, the convenience, 
and the habitual indulgence of the community.” 

There cannot be a stronger proof of the truth of this 
remark than is furnished by the history of the British 
Post-office during the last years of the eighteenth 
century. The improvements suggested by Mr. Palmer 
in the mode of circulating letters through Great Britain 
and Ireland, were, after much opposition, first partially 
introduced in 1784 ; and were fully carried into practice, 
as regards England, within the two following years. 
In the twenty years that followed the adoption of Mr. 
Palmer's plan, the gross annual receipts of the Post- 
office department were trebled, and, by economical ar- 
rangements, its net produce was very nearly quintupled. 
This extraordinary increase is no doubt in part to be 
referred to the peculiar circumstances of the country, 
which, during the greater part of the period just men- 
tioned, experienced a high degree of excitement in all 
its branches, both political and commercial, far beyond 
what it had ever previously undergone ; but this remark 
hardly applies to the period that preceded the war of 
1792, in which year the net revenue of the Post-office 
was already double what it had been in 1784. 

The improvements suggested and carried into effect 
by Mr. Palmer were so simple in their*character, and 
of so very obvious a nature, as to render it surprising 
that it should have been left to an individual uncon- 
nected with the establishment to suggest them. Still 
more difficult is it to account for the fact that, when 
once suggested, their simplicity and reasonableness did 
not at once overcome even official prejudices, or at least 
check that avowed opposition by which even a trial of 
them was sought to be prevented. 

Mr, Palmer, who was a proprietor of the theatre at 
Bath, observed that the post which a re city on 
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Monday night, did not deliver its letters in London until 
2 or 3 o'clock in the afternoon of the following Wednes- 
day, and sometimes even later; the letters were then 
delivered in London at different times of the day, as each 
post arrived. On the other hand, the Diligence coach, 
which left on Monday afternoon, arrived in time suffi- 
ciently early for the delivery of packets by 10 o’clock 
on the Tuesday morning. The charge upon a single 
letter sent” by the post from Bath to London was then 
only four pence, and the expense by the Diligence, for 
booking, carriage, and porterage, amounted to two 
shillings ; but so important was it found by the trades- 
men of Bath to insure an early delivery of their letters, 
that not only were they generally willing to incur this 
larger charge by sending their letters in the form of 
coach parcels, but the porters of the inn whence the 
packets were delivered were usually stimulated to extra 
haste by the promise, in that case, of an additional 
payment, and which promise formed part of the direc- 
tion. 

The slow rate of travelling here mentioned was by 
no means peculiar to the Bath mail. The post of 
Monday night from London reached Norwich, Wor- 
cester, or Birmingham, only on Wednesday morning, 
and did not arrive at Exeter until Thursday morning at 
9 o'clock. Dr. Cleland, in his ‘ Statistical Account of 
Glasgow,’ tells us that before the introduction of mail 
coaches into that part of the kingdom in 1788, the 
course of post from London to Glasgow was five 
days, the letters being then carried round by Edin- 
burgh. This writer mentions a curious circumstance, 
which shows how slowly improvement was allowed to 
proceed in those days. Only five London mails had 
usually arrived in Glasgow during the week, it not 
being customary to receive or despatch letters at or 
from Edinburgh on Sunday; but when the mail-coach 
conveyance had been brought under Mr. Palmer's im- 
provements as far as Carlisle, it occurred to the managers 
or the Post-office that the sixth mail for Glasgow, which 





the Sunday regulation of the Edinburgh Office pre- 
vented being passed through that medium, might be 
conveyed by the mail coach to Carlisle, and forwarded 
thence to Glasgow. By this means the sixth mail reached 
Glasgow in four days, while the conveyance of the other 
five continued, for a year beyond this time, to occupy 
five days. It appears to have required the whole of 
that time in order to discover that the five mails,.which 
required five days to reach Glasgow by Edinburgh, 
might, like the sixth, be carried by Carlisle in four 
days. 

The letter-bags from the Post-office were, previously 
to 1784, entrusted to boys who were ill-paid, and 
frequently of very doubtful characters. They travelled 
upon miserable horses, and were equally unable to defend 
themselves from the attacks of robbers, or to escape by 
flight. In fact, the waylaying of these boys for the pur- 
pose of robbery was at that time an affair of constant 
occurrence, and often not without suspicion of collusion 
on the part of the carriers. 

The principal feature in the improvement suggested 
by Mr. Palmer was the discontinuatice of this horse- 
post, and the employment of coaches, which, in con- 
sideration of their liability to attack from robbers, 
should each be provided with an armed man to guard 
them. It formed a part of the proposed improvement 
that the times of departure of the coaches bearing mails 
from places in the country should be so regulated as to 
insure their nearly simultaneous arrival in London at 
an early hour of the morning, and that the whole should 
quit the metropolis at the same hour in the evening. 
The first mail coach upon Mr. Palmer’s plan Jeft Lon- 
don for Bristol on the evening of the 2nd of August, 
1784. 

As we have seen, the business of the London Post- 
office has grown up from very small beginnings, At 
first a house of moderate size was found to afford suffi- 
cient accommodation for carrying forward all its details. 
As the magnitude of these increased, additions were 
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from time to time made to the building, and adjoining 
houses were adapted and occupied ; but at length these 
expedients would no longer avail. The establishment 
outgrew. every possibility of sufficiently enlarging the 
premises; and it: became absolutely necessary to ex- 
change the confined ':and incommodious apartments 
which had long been occupied in Lombard Street, for 
a building which,:being expressly erected for the pur- 
pose, should afford conveniences and facilities unattain- 
able in ‘the former office. Aecordingly,in 1815, an Act 
of Parliament was passed, authorizing certain commis- 
sioners to make choice of:aconvenient site, and to grant 
compensation to.the parties ‘whom it would be necessary 
(o eject, in order to;:make room for the new building. 
A very considerable time; was. expended in this _pre- 
liminary business of clearing and. preparing the ground, 
so that the first stone was not laid until. May, 1824; 
and it was only on the 23rd of September, 1829, full 
fourteen years after the passing of the Act of Parlia- 
ment just mentioned, that the new building was com- 
pleted and opened for the transaction of business. The 
situation chosem. is exceedingly convenient, being 
nearly in the heart of the metropolis.. The building 
stands at the junction of St..Martin’s-le-Grand with 
Newgate Street, and very near to St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. The perspective. view which we have given of 
the principal ‘front, presents .a faithful representation 
of its elevation. It will be seen that this front is com- 
posed of three porticos of the Ionic order of archi- 
tecture, one of four columns being placed at each 
end, and one of six columns forming the centre; this 
last is surmounted -by. a pediment. » On the ‘frieze,: over 
the columns of the centre portico, is ‘the inscription 
Groraio Quarto Reez, MDCCCXXIX. The great 
value of the ground and buildings in this populous part 
of the city has occasioned the area upon which the New 
Post-office is built to be of very limited extent. The 
street-in which the principal part is placed, is tolerably 
wide ; but the sides to the north and south, and the 
_ front in Foster Lane, are all closely beset with 
ouses. 

The building is about 389 feet long, 130 feet wide, 
and 64 feet high; it is built externally of Portland stone, 
and, with the exception of the principal front, is entirely 
plain, and without any attempt at architectural display. 
The entrances to the building are through the central 
portico in the west or principal side, and by a corre- 
sponding doorway ’in the east front in Foster Lane. 
The space between these two points is occupied by the 
Grand Public Hall, which is 80 feet long, by about 
60 feet wide, divided into a centre and two aisles, by 
two ranges of six columns, in the manner shown in 
the engraving at page 40; these columns, which have 
corresponding pilasters, are of the Ionic order, con- 
structed of Portland stone, and standing upon pedestals 
of granite. The centre of the hall is so much higher 
than the side aisles as to admit of the insertion of 
windows, also shown in the engraving, and by which 
it is principally lighted. 

Entering from the principal front, the offices on the 
right hand are appropriated to the Foreign-letter and 
Twopenny Post departments, the Receiver-general’s, 
the Accountant’s, and the Secretary’s apartments. On 
the opposite, or northern, side are the Inland, the Ship- 
letter, and the Newspaper offices. At the eastern, or 
Foster Lane, end of this aisle, is a staircase leading to 
the Letter-bill, Dead, Mis-sent, and Returned Letter 
offices. In the eastern front, north of the centre, is a 
vestibule where the letter-bags are received, and whence 
they are despatched from and to the mails. The Inland 
office communicates with this vestibule, and is 88 feet 
long, 56 feet wide, and 28 feet high. The Letter Car- 
riers* office, which adjoins, is 103 feet long, 35 wide, 
and_33 high, The letters to and from the West Indies, 
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and the Continent of North America, have an office 
expressly appropriated to them, and which is likewise 
on this side of the building. The Comptroller’s and 
Mail-coach offices are also in this quarter. . 

It might occasion some confusion if the communica- 
tion between the offices in the northern and southern 
divisions of the building were carried on through 
the public hall. This disadvantage is obviated by 
means of a tunnel, which runs under the hall, in 
which the letters are conveyed between the depart- 
ments by the aid of ingeniously contrived machinery. 

The basement is vaulted, and consequently fire-proof. 
It contains the Armoury and Mail-Guards’ room, the 
Servants’ offices; and also'an apparatus for warming 
the building by means of heated air, a patent gas- 
meter, and a governor for regulating the supply of 
gas to between 700 and 800 Argand. burners dis- 
tributed through the offices and passages. 

The Board-room, which is 37 feet long and 24 feet 
broad, the Secretary’s rooms and his clerks’ offices, are all 
on the first floor, and communicate by. long passages with 
the Solicitor’s offices, and some others of minor impor- 
tance. The second and third stories are occupied by 
sleeping apartments for the clerks of the foreign-letter 
office, who are obliged to be constantly upon the spot 
to receive the foreign mails, which, .arrive at. all 
hours. ' 

The building is altogether exceedingly well ar- 
ranged for the convenience of the public, as well as the 
officers; employed in its various departments, and is 
creditable to the taste and judgment of the architect, 
Mr. Smirke. Msi 
.»The London Post-office establishment comprises 
three principal departments, the Inland office, the 
Foreign office, and the Twopenny Post office. In con- 
nexion with the Inland office is the Ship-letter office, 
for receiving and despatching letters for the colonies 
and foreign parts by private trading vessels, the letters 
so conveyed being subjected to a less rate of postage 
than letters transmitted by packets in the pay of Go- 
vernment. Letters passing to and from the colonies 
come, likewise, within the management of the Inland 
office, in London ; being received in the first instance 
at an out-post, generally Falmouth, whence they are 
forwarded by the local postmasters, in the same manner 
as inland letters. 

The routine business of the Inland office is neces- 
sarily divided among several departments. The prin- 
cipal of these, besides the Ship-letter office, are the 
Bye-letter, the Dead-letter, the Returned-letter, the 
Letter-bill, the Accountant-general’s, and the Receiver- 
general’s offices: the latter of these officers acts as a 
check upon the Postmaster-general, and consequently 
the appointment of the Receiver-general rests not with 
the Postmaster-general, but with the Lords of the 
Treasury. The Receiver-general holds his office by 
patent. 

It will perhaps exemplify sufficiently our description 
of the various functions of the different officers em- 
ployed in the Post-office, if we describe the ordinary 
routine which is followed in the daily receipt and 
despatch of letters to and from London. 

In addition to the principal office in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, there ize several branch offices and receiving 
houses in different parts of the town, where letters can 
be deposited by the public. These letters are col- 
lected by the letter-carriers at a stated period in the 
evening, which must of course be earlier than the hour 
to which the principal office is continued open; and 
they are conveyed in sealed bags—generally by carts— 
to St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The seals of these bags are 
broken by persons appointed for the purpose ; and their 
contents are thrown out into great baskets, preparatory 
to their being sorted. 
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The first operation is that of stamping the letters: 
this is performed at several large tables, four or more 
persons, according to the pressure of business for the 
night, being employed at each table. This stamping 
is performed by messengers, or by the letter-carriers ; 
and, as they are stamped, one person is employed to 
ascertain the number of letters that pass through the 
office in the evening. 

When the letters are stamped, they are taken away 
to be assorted into about twenty divisions, on es many 
tables, corresponding with the lines of road by which 
they are to be sent. In this first sorting, all those 
letters are placed together which are intended for the 
same line of road, the different heaps being dis- 
tinguished by numbers, as 1, 2, 3, &c.; and persons 
are employed continually in collecting together the 
corresponding heaps from all these tables in order to 
their being conveyed to other tables where other sorters 
are employed. A certain number of individuals are 
assigned to every road, and by them’ the letters are 
again assorted for the different places to which they 
are directed. By this division of the labour the work 
is much simplified. It would, indeed, be hardly possible 
to divide at one operation so great a number of letters, 
intended for so great a variety of places, as are brought 
together every evening in the London Post-office. 

The next operation is that of placing the assorted 
letters in bags, previously to which, however, every 
letter is marked with the amount of postage to which it 
is liable; and an account is taken of the whole amount 
of postage, that the postmaster of the town to which 
they are going may be charged with the same. The 
bags are then sealed, and delivered into the custody of 
the mail-guards. Each of these guards, of course, 
takes charge of the mail-bags for every post-town 
through which the mail-coach, with which he travels, 
is to pass ; and, to avoid confusion, he places the whole 
number of bags in a large sack, arranging them in the 
inverse order to that in which they are to be delivered. 
For instance, the Dover coach takes the mails for Wel- 
ling, Dartford, Rochester, Sittingbourn, and Can- 
terbury, as well as for the place of its ultimate destina- 
tion. The Dover bag is therefore placed in the bottom 
of the sack,—that for Canterbury next,—then the 
Sittingbourn bag, and so on; the one for Welling, 
which will soonest be wanted, being placed nearest to 
the mouth of the sack. The coaches which travel to 
greater distances, and which pass through a great 
number of post towns, must carry several of these 
sacks, which are always unsealed, for the greater con- 
venience of taking out the bags on arrival at the dif- 
ferent towns. 

From the moment they are delivered into his custody, 
the guard is held responsible for te safety of the letter- 
bags. The box in the hind part of the coach, in which they 
are placed, is secured by a patent lock, the key of which 
is, of course, in the guard’s possession. On arriving at a 
post-town, the bag intended for it is delivered into the 
custody of the postmaster, who, in his turn, commits to 
the guard any letters which may have been deposited in 
his office, directed to places through which the mail 
will pass; and these additional bags are immediately 
locked up in the coach. 

The mode of proceeding with letters sent from the 
country to London is similar to what has just been 
described. They are stamped and tared,—that is, the 
amount of postage charged is marked upon them by 
the postmaster,—by whom they are then enclosed in 
sealed bags and given into the custody of the 
guard. 

The arrival of the mail coaches in London from almost 
all parts of the country takes place, as already mentioned, 
as nearly as possible at the same time. In the ordinary 
state of the roads the whole of these coaches usually 
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reach the Post-office within half an hour of each other, 
and between 5 and 6 o’clock in the morning. 

The bags are brought on their arrival by a messenger 
to certain junior clerks called Tick Clerks, who take ay 
account of them to see whether all are received, and to 
make a note of any that may be missing, for the informa. 
tion of the superintending president. The bags of each 
mail coach, successively as they arrive, are then distri- 
buted amongst fourteen clerks, two of whom are 
stationed at each of seven tables. The first duty of 
these clerks is to see that each bag is properly secured; 
each clerk then opens the several bags allotted to him, 
His next duty is to ascertain that the amount of the 
paid letters is correctly entered upon the bill which the 
postmaster transmits from the country in each bag, 
and to certify that he has done so by writing his initials 
upon the bill. In case of error a second clerk is applied 
to, to check the computation, and the true charge is 
entered in a book kept for the purpose. It is also the 
duty of the fourteen clerks to make transcripts ina 
book of the addresses of letters containing cash or 
trinkets, which the postmasters are instructed to enter 
upon their bills. 

While the openers have been thus engaged, the 
unpaid and free letters will have been undergoing the 
process of being stamped and subsequently examined, 
the former as to the rates of postage taxed upon them, 
and the latter as to the number of franks, by different 
persons stationed for each purpose at the respective 
tables. If any overcharge or undercharge be discovered, 
the correct rate of postage is substituted upon the letter, 
and an entry made of the amount of the corrections in 
a book kept for the purpose. 

The business of stamping unpaid letters is _per- 
formed by sixteen messengers. The paid letters, when 
checked, as above mentioned, by the opening clerks, are 
given over tobe stamped and examined by two other 
clerks. 

Portions of the letters, as they have undergone the 
process of stamping and examination, are, from time to 
time, delivered to letter-carriers, who are employed in 
the assorting of them, which in the first place is 
effected into fourteen grand divisions; immediately 
after which the letters are taken by other letter-carriers, 
who sort them in divisions corresponding with the dis- 
tricts of actual delivery. In the progress of this sorting, 
the letters are sent in small parcels to the tellers, who 
cast up the amount of each parcel, and deliver a ticket 
of each charge to the check clerk. These parcels are 
then deposited in boxes provided for each district, and 
subsequently retold by the letter-carrier, by whom they 
are to be accounted for; and he states the amount of 
his telling to the check clerk, to see that it corresponds 
with the tellers’ tickets. The carriers then set out in 
order to deliver the letters; and in order to expedite 
this business as much as possible, a plan was first put 
in operation when the New Post-office was opened 
for business. ‘Those letter-carriers whose walks are at 
a considerable distance from the office, take their 
stations in carriages built something in the form of an 
omnibus, and are conveyed as near as possible to the 
scene of their duties. The postmen are packed in these 
carriages after the same principle adopted in placing 
the mail bags in the sack ; the man who has the greatest 
distance to go gets first into the carriage, while he who 
is to quit it the earliest gets in the last. By this con- 
trivance there is much less difference than formerly 
between the time of delivering letters at the near and 
the more distant parts of the town; while the greater 
convenience afforded by the enlarged space and well- 
considered arrangements of the new office have occa- 
sioned the sorting and other preliminaries to be got 
through in much less time than formerly. 


The rates of postage at present payable upon inland 
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letters in the United Kingdom, stated according to the 

distance they are conveyed, are these :— 

For any distance not exceeding 15 miles from the office 
where they are despatched . 4d. 


For any distance above 15 miles and not exceeding 20 miles, 5 
20 30 6 


” ” 
30 a 50 7 
4 50 “ 80 K 
~ 80 . 120 9 
” 120 ” 1 70 10 
” 170 ” 230 11 
9 230 a 300 12 
ss 300 z 400 13 
400 a - 500 id 


and so in proportion. 'These rates are for single letters. 
Double and treble letters are charged respectively two 
and three times the amount; and when a letter weighs 
one ounce it is charged four times the rate of postage 
to which a single letter is liable. All larger packets 
are charged in the same proportion, each addition of a 
quarter of an ounce in the weight rendering them liable 
to an additional single rate of postage. 

Until a recent period, the officers of the Post-office 
were authorized to consider as a double letter every 
single sheet of paper which, in addition to its epistolary 
conten!s, comprised an account, bill of lading, receipt, 
or any similar document; but by the act 7th and Sth 
Geo. IV. cap. 21, this grievance (for so it was felt by 
the trading part of the community) was remedied ; and 
a single sheet of paper, no matter how occupied, is now 
charged only with a single rate of postage. 

In France, and many other parts of the Continent, 
amode of charging postage is adopted different from 
that pursued in this country, the amount being made, 
in every case, to depend upon the weight and not upon 
the number of pieces of paper contained in the letter. 
One consequence of this is to occasion the use of very 
thin paper. 

Letters conveyed by packet-boats from England are 
liable to certain rates in addition to the charge for the 
distance they are conveyed by land: these additional 
rates are— 


Between Holyhead and Dublin. 2 «© « « « 3d 
9 Milford and Waterford. . . . .. 2 
” Port Patrick and Donaghadee .« . . 4 
9 Great Britain and the Isle of Man . . 6 
9% Great Britain and Guernsey and Jersey 3 


The rates chargeable on single letters sent from 
London to foreign parts and to our Colonial possessions, 
are as follows :-— 


.& @ 8. d. 
To France “1 2 |To Mediterranean 3 3 
Ital 1 il Gibraltar 210 
Turkey 111 | Ditto, via France 2 2 
Ionian Islands 1 il Brazils 3 6 
Ditto, by packet 3 2 Buenos Ayres 3 6 
Spain 2,2 Carthagena, Mexico, 
Germany 1 8 Havana, La Guayra, 0 
Switzerland 1 8 and Honduras 
ussia oe Madeira and the Crls 7 
Prussia 1 8 nary Islands i" 
Denmark i 8 Portugal 2 6 
Sweden 1 8 Hayti 2 2 
Norway 1 8 America and the te 2 
Holland 14 West India Islands 
Belgium 1 4 





The postage upon all letters intended for foreign coun- 
tries must be paid at the office where they are put in, 
otherwise the letters will be opened and returned to 
the writers. This rule does not apply to letters sent 
to British colonies, or to any places where a British 
postmaster is stationed. 

The Post-office is empowered under various Acts of 
Parliament to make up bags of letters to be sent to 
places beyond seas at one half of the regular rate of 
postage. These bags are made up at the Ship-letter 
Office in London, and at all the ports of the kingdom. 
The sum of twopence upon each letter is given to the 
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commander of the vessel in which the letters are sent, 
for his care and trouble in the conveyance. In these 
cases the letters are all put into sealed bags, and are 
consigned to postmasters, if to places where there is any 
English establishment of the kind, and to persons of 
known respectability where there are not such establish- 
ments. Very heavy penalties are imposed upon the 
commander of the vessel in case of his venturing to 
open a bag,—a circumstance which does not appear to 
have ever occurred. 

The total number of persons employed in the busi- 
ness of the Post-office in England, is stated, in the 
eighteenth Report of the Commissioners of Revenue 
Inquiry (made in March, 1529), to amount to 4,905, 
Of these, 3,059 persons were officially entrusted with 
the receipt and delivery of letters in England, and are 
exclusive of the persons employed in London, and of 
563 deputy postmasters in the country. 

Spiritual and temporal peers, and representatives of 
the commons in Parliament, are each entitled to frank 
daily ten letters, the weight of each of which does not 
exceed an ounce, and they are allowed to receive daily 
fifteen letters free of postage, with the same limitaton 
in regard to weight. 

All the great officers of state are likewise privileged 
to send and receive letters by the post free of charge, 
and for the most part without any limitation in regard 
either to the number of letters or their weight. Several 
other official persons are authorized to frank letters, but 
only on the business of their respective offices. Under 
certain limitations, all papers printed by order of either 
House of Parliament pass through the Post-office free 
of charge; and it is well known that the like privilege 
is extended to the transmission of stamped newspapers. 

There is not any_regular account in existence, stating 
the Post-office revenue, earlier than 1724. In that year 
the net income of the institution was 96,339/. Its pro- 
gress since, stated at intervals of five years, has been 
as follows, viz. 

£ . £ 





1729 92,307 1784 196,513 
1734 91,701 1789 318,610 
1739 97 ,250 1794 463,003 
1744 85,114 1799 33,150 
1749 88,323 1804 952,893 
1754 97,365 1809 1,213,049 
1759 86,095 1814 1,532,153 
1764 116,182 1819 1,528,538 
1769 164,760 1824 1,588,672 
1774 164,077 1829 1,509,347 
1779 139,248 1832 1,457,132 


The Report of the Commissioners of Revenue In- 
quiry, already referred to, contains some curious par- 
ticulars which furnish an idea of the extent of the 
communications carried on through the Post-office of 
the British metropolis. 

The total number of letters despatched by the mail 
coaches in three days of the month of May, 1528, distin- 
guishing the letters which were put into the office in 
the City from those collected in the district west of 
Temple Bar, are stated to have been as follows :— 


Fast. West. Total. 
Monday, May 19 .. 19,952 .. 16,436 .. 36,388 
Wednesday, — 21 .. 15,880 ., 15,215 .. 31,095 
Friday, — 23 .. 15,961 .. 14,824 .. 30,785 





Daily Average © —-:17, 264 15,492 32,756 
The total number of letters received in London by 
the mail coaches on the same three days, distinguishing 
those destined for the City from those delivered west of 
Temple Bar, was as follows :— 





Fast. * West. Total. 

Monday, May19 .. 20,257 .. 17,501 .. 37,758 
Wednesday, — 21 .. 12,619 .. 10,951 .. 23,570 
Friday, — 23 .. 13,203°.. 10,871 ., 24,074 
Daily Average 15,360 .13,107 28,467 
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In order to found upon the foregoing statements a 
calculation as to the total number of letters passing 
through the London Post-office in the course of the 
year, it appears necessary tg consider the three days 
given as comprehending more than one half of the 
week, since the.number of letters received and des- 
patched on Monday comprise a great number that 
would have passed on the Sunday had the office been 
open. 

Our space,will not admit of inserting more of these 
details from the Report. We must content ourselves 
with stating the amount of postages collected in a few 
of the principal trading cities and towns of the United 
Kingdom during the years 1831 and 1832 :— 





1831. 1832. 
London . . £628,644 £637 ,178 
Birmingham . 29,864 28 ,684 
Bristol . . . 36,670 33 ,887 
Hull . . 15,030 14,603 
Leeds . . « 20,963 20,315 
Liverpool . . 70,974 70,018 _ 
Manchester. . 52,320 53,449 L 
Sheffield . . 11,163 11,026 : 
Edinburgh ° 42,621 42,758 = 
° 35,641 35,754 
- 101,529 80,610 
10,769 11,511 


We had intended to have given some particulars of 
the Twopenny Post Branch, but must defer this to a 
future Number. 
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